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“How's 


Read your Business Paper 


—and FIND OUT! 


“How’s business?” Morning, noon and 
night—in the office, in the store—on 
the street, on the highway—it’s the 
most asked question. 


“How’s. business?” The merchant 
asks his customer—the salesman asks 
his prospect—the doctor asks his pa- 
tient. 

Every time it’s asked, it adds to 
alarm. Every time it’s answered, it 
adds to confusion. 

Yet all the while the real answer is 
as near as your desk. LOOK IN YOUR 
BUSINESS PAPER. 

The editor of your business paper is 
the FIRST man to know 
the trend that business is 


facts of business pass day in, day out. 
He marshals them, organizes them, in- 
spects them—casts out intruding ru- 
mors, lifts up significant truths— 
projects for you a picture of business 
as it is—and will be. 


He does more—he helps you shape 
your plans to urgent present needs. He 
gathers reports of how others in your 
circumstances have increased sales; 
cut costs; reduced inventories; improv- 
ed styling; found better, shorter, 
quicker ways to solve a_ thousand 
heckling problems. 


Do you want to know how business 


taking. He can foresee a 
decline. He can forecast 
an upturn. He knows how 
business is — BECAUSE 
IT IS HIS BUSINESS TO 
KNOW. 

Across his desk the 


REALLY is—how soon is 
| 


it going to be better? Read 
your business paper with 
a care you never gave it 
before. You will find 
there—briefly, intelligent- 
ly, authentically—the an- 
swer to your question. 


Turis identifies an 


ABP paper ... It stands for 


honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward busi- 
ness methods, and_ editorial 
standards that imsure reader 
interest . . . These are the 
factors that make a valuable 
advertising medium. 
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Nothing but Rings 
Everything in Rings 


When a shop makes nothing but rings for 59 years and 
comes to be the world's largest exclusive ring-maker, 
their rings must have some definite superiority which the 
test of the years has established. Rings are not a side-line 
with soe are the "whole works." For superior ring 


service, standardize on DIAMOND FINISH. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO: 
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NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 
OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
— /}} tendents, kind of power used, 
and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
|| Also contains sections: “Hints 
Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 
Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte. N. C. 


& BLA | 


TRADE. 


REGISTERED 
US PAT OFrices COUNTRES 


| Spinning Frames Will Prove 
NON-FLUID OIL Saves Money 


Protecting Yarn and Roll Covers 


On Spinning Frames NON-FLUID OIL saves money— 
First: Because one oiling with NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 3 
with liquid oil, thus it saves money on lubricant and labor 
cost—Second: Due to the fact that NON-FLUID OIL does 

not drip or leak from necks of rolls it does not damage yarn 
and saves roll covers from oil-saturation damage. 


The 
You can prove these savings at no cost!— 
Modern: Just send for full information and free testing sample for 
Lubricant trial in your mill. 
or Southern Agent: L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile 

Mill NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 

Machines Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, lil. St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


New Orleans, La. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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The New Economic Strategy 


BY HOWARD COFFIN 


ESTEEM it both an honor and a very great compli- 
ment that you gentlemen of the Institute have asked 
me to address you on this important occasion. 


While I have for several years known, through contact 
with my friends in this industry, something as to its 
problems, its achievements and its future possibilities as 
visioned by those whose minds, energies and fortunes 
have been deeply concerned, it is only recently that I 
have become directly interested in a more intimate view 
of this business. Had I grown up in this textile industry 
—where I steeped in its traditions and practices—fully 
informed as to its past and conversant with all its present 
difficulties and problems, it is unlikely that I should have 
the temerity to address you at all—and much less just at 
this time of economic and industrial stress. But, while I 
am a newcomer in this cotton textile field, and can there- 
fore perhaps be accused of speaking to you with the 
“valor of ignorance,” I have had thirty years of a varied 
experience in other industries and in the Governmental 
service during the period of our great national effort to- 
ward industrial co-operation in the mobilization of our 
production resources for the winning of the war. 

The world’s textile industry is as old as civilization 
itself. It is one of the oldest in this country, having its 
beginnings nearly a century and a half ago. It should 
perforce be one of the stablest, best organized and most 
prosperous of the so-called “essential industries.” It 
might be argued that it could have little to learn from 
the experiences of newer industries born within the past 
thirty years and the rapidity of whose growth has seemed, 
in comparison with textile development, as that of the 
mushroom to the oak. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has enjoyed a corporate 
life of only some six years. While there are other and 
much older organizations in this field, the Institute 
represents the most comprehensive effort yet made by 
this industry toward an organized co-operation of all 
elements of the textile business for the purposes of com- 
mon good. Undertakings involving a community of hu- 
man interests are always beset by perplexities particu- 
larly in their early stages, and until the understandings, 
which can come only through a close and loyal associa- 
tion in a common cause, have become seasoned and have 
had time to overcome those doubts, suspicions and reti- 
cences with which all co- operativ e movements are sure to 
be faced. 

It would be silly for me to attempt to discuss with 
you the details of a business with which yo uare so much 
more familiar than am I. Rather it seems to me that 
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my helpfulness, if any, to you gentlemen who compose 
this Institute, may well lie in presenting to you some of 
the experiences of one of these newer industries in meet- 
ing the problems which have confronted it, and in solving 
the complexities of those human relations which inevita- 


bly lie at the foundation of every successful co-operative 


business effort. 


THE Co- “OPERATIVE RECORD OF THE Motor’ Car 
BUSINESS 


The motor car industry may be said to have celebrated 
its first birthday with the dawn of this century. There 
had been little other than experiments prior to 1900. 
There was comparatively little of actual production for. 
two or three years thereafter. Those of us of that day 
who visioned the beginnings of an era of horseless vehi- 
cles, power driven and operated over the roads subject 
to the whim of the individual American citizen, had little 
or nothing of precedent upon which to build. The motor 
car brought together for the first time in the world’s 
transportation history the demand for lightness, strength, 
speed and power, all to be combined with comfort and 
safety. There were no engineering practices, data or 
usages upon which dependence might be placed for struc- 
tural safety or performance in this new art. Every engi- 
neer was forced to become and did become a law unto 
himself in matters of design and in the preparation of 
specifications under which his materials were bought. 
Engineering development and invention went forward 
with rapid strides. Each establishment carefully guarded 
ist “secrets” and a spirit of suspicion permeated the infant 
industry. No one thought of visiting a competitor’s plant 
unless he went disguised and well camouflaged with the 
most plausible excuse. The bank accounts of patent at- 
torneys fattened upon a wave of invention and it became 
obvious that an epidemic of litigation must soon threaten 
the life of this new born motor vehicle business. 


By 1909 productions of motor vehicles were being put 
upon the market by a large number of manufacturers. 
For every one plant producing completed vehicles there 
had developed many plants for the production of parts 
which the car producer did not himself make. The term 

“motor car industry” came therefore to cover not only 
the actual business of making and marketing the finished 
vehicle but the many allied industries which came into 
existence for the production of parts or specialized equip- 
ment necessary to the successful operation of the finished 
vehicle. There were in 1909 approximately 200 motor 
vehicle manufacturers. There were approximately 2,000 
manufacturers engaged i in the supply of parts and equip- 
ment involved in this trade. I have at least indicated in 
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an earlier remark that there were few if any standards 
in existence during this early period as related either to 
engineering practice, specifications of materials or meth- 
ods of production and test. All of you who have a rec- 
ollection of this period will remember that no tire.maker’s 
product could be fitted upon any other tire manufactur- 
er’s rim. Even the screw threads used on one car differed 
from those of another. Hundreds of thousands of pe- 
culiar and individualistic specifications for materials were 
being submitted to suppliers through the engineering and 
purchasing departments of motor car plants. Deliveries 
of even steel and other raw materials, to say nothing of 
semi-finished parts, could, because of these multitudinous 
complications, be had only with the greatest difficulty, 
and then usually only after actually months of delay. 
During this same period the long expected outbreak of 
patent litigation became obviously imminent, and it ap- 
peared that the business was headed for an era of wide- 
spread and bitter legal controversy. 


I believe that you will agree that I have painted a dis- 
couraging picture of a development period of an industry 
which has since come to be looked upon as a marvel in 
accomplishment and as the world’s outstanding example 
of the benefits of an effective industrial co-operation. 

Let me take a moment in sketching for you the proc- 
esses through which order was brought out of the chaos I 
have indicated. There was first, of course, a clear real- 
ization that if the motor car business was ever to achieve 
stature, and successfully develop along the line of quan- 
tity or mass production, that there must be first an en- 
gineering co-operation of the highest order, and second, 
the development of a sincerity and an understanding in 
the business relationships that would definitely remove 
the threat of internal litigation over patents. To handle 
the engineering end of the job, a Standards Committee 
of 125 of the ablest men in the technical end of the busi- 
ness was created. This group was divided into sub-com- 
mittees each charged with some phase of the standard- 
ization problem. As an indication of the character and 
seriousness of the difficulties involved, I may remind you 
that the ultimate standardization of tires, permitting the 
fitting of any tire maker’s product upon the standard rim 
used by all manufacturers, necessitated the scrapping of 
millions of dollars of specialized equipment throughout 
the rubber industry. I will not bore you with the hun- 
dreds of similar instances wherein the acceptance of a 
standardized practice worked great temporary hardships 
upon the producers of equipment and materials, but with 
vast lasting good to the industry as a whole. The quan- 
tity production of the lower priced automobiles which 
have so greatly influenced the trend of civilization 
throughout the entire world, would have been utterly 
impossible had it not been for this remarkable co-opera- 
tive work upon the part of automobile engineers, unself- 
ishly directed in seeking the common good of the indus- 
try. 

At about this same time work was begun, through the 
appointment of a patents committee for the encourage- 
ment of business harmony and co-operation through the 
elimination of patent litigation. There were at this time 
some hundreds of patents of more or less importance held 
‘by the various units of the motor car industry. Several 
manufacturers had been deliberately acquiring patents 
with a view to ultimately levying tribute upon all others 
in the business. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
the decision of the moment was as to whether there 
should be such an extension of industrial co-operation as 
to bring about an amicable and lasting settlement of 
patent disputes, or whether a large percentage of the 
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possible future profits of the industry were to be devoted 
to the destructive purposes of litigation with all of the 
attendant aftermath of antagonism and bitterness insep- 
arable from long draw nout fights of this kind. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars in actual money and in good-will 
were invested in these patents then involved and any 
thought that there could be a pooling of this vast invest- 
ment for the general welfare and the future benefit of 
the industry seemed not only impossible but most absurd. 

But there was one new but very simple argument 
which could not be successfully combatted by anyone. 
It was that while the lightning of inventive genius might 
this year descend upon the engineering department of 
manufacturer A, thereby bringing some temporary com- 
mercial advantage to him, it was inconceivable that over 
a period of years the inventive genius employed by A 
could hope to compete with the creative work of the en- 
gineering forces of B, C, D, etc., making up the member- 
ship of the more than 100 other manufacturers of motor 
vehicles constituting the entire industry. The net of the 
work of this Patents Committee is represented in the 
famous Cross Licensing Patents Agreement first executed 
by the members of the motor car industry in 1915, for a 
period of ten years, since twice renewed, first for 1925 
to 1930 and in 1930 again signed up for the period to 
1935. | 


‘Let me point out also that in the ten-year agreement 
of 1915 were included not only the already existing 
patents but all inventions which might take place within 
the future period covered by the agreement. ‘There were 
two hundred original signers of this document and there 
are now included under this cross licensing arrangement 


more than 1,700 patents. There has never been, since 


1915, a patent suit between members of that industry. 
It is this instance of remarkable industrial co-operation 
for the common good for which there was awarded in 
1930 to the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
bby the then Secretary of Commerce, speaking for the 
American Trade Association Executive, the allegorical 
bronze medallion presented by an anolymous donor for 
the most outstanding contribution in the country’s pre- 
vious history toward the promotion of industrial relations, 
for the benefit of the public interest. It should be a 
matter of great satisfaction to you gentlemen that this 
Institute is one of four organizations mentioned in the 
honor list in the 1931 award. 


It has perhaps occurred to you that I have wandered 
far afield from the Cotton Textile Industry and its prob- 
lems, but I have done this deliberately to show to you 
that the “distant pasture” of another industry is no 
greener nor no more nearly a bed of roses than is to be 
found in your own. 


I am convinced and I believe that I can convince any 
fair-minded person who desires to discuss the subject 
that the way out of the economic doldrums in which the 
cotton industry now finds itself lies through an even more 
effective and whole-hearted co-operation than has yet 
been directed to the solution of the industry’s problems. 
Not the least convincing argument in favor of this con- 
clusion is that in every other direction involving unco- 
ordinated effort, unregulated production and unrestricted 
methods of operation lies ruin in some measure or in 
some form. 7 | 

The men in this business are among the finest with 
whom I have come in contact in any industry. They can 
solve the problems of this business if they will in all sin- 
cerity and in all honesty turn their hands to this job. 
There must be co-operation also with the representatives 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Method for Distinguishing Between 
Old and New Cotton 


BY A. W. WINNE and 


with the enforcement of the State laws relating to 

bedding and upholstered furniture. The fact that 
various. textile fibers present characteristic fluorescences 
in ultraviolet light enabling them to be differentiated 
from each other, is a matter of recent knowledge. The 
Department has carried on a number of experiments to 
determine whether or not the fluorescent method could 
be used to differentiate between old and new cotton 
fibers, as well as to distinguish cotton from other textile 
fibers. | 


6 oe Maryland State Health Department is charged 


UrtTRA-VIOLET RADIATIONS 
Fluorescence is the power of a substance to absorb 
certain wave-lengths of light and to re-emit the energy 
in longer wave-lengths, as light, instead of turning it into 
heat. A:substance exhibiting fluorescence will do so only 
under the effect of the incident radiations; when they are 
removed, no fluorescence is observed. Only substances 
which have absorption lines in the region of 4,000 to 
3,000 Angstrom units show visible fluorescence. Cotton 
generally gives a violet fluorescence when observed under 
radiations of light in the ultraviolet region of the spec- 
trum. 
In our experiments, a mercury quartz arc lamp was 
used as the source of the ultraviolet radiations and a 
Corning glass filter of 3 mm. thickness was found to be 
the most suitable sort for this work. A filter which 
allows the passage of rays from about 4,047 to 2,900 
Angstrom units gave the best results. 


CHANGES WITH GRADE OF FIBER 


As the range of the visible spectrum extends from 
about 7,000 to 3,900 Angstrom units, it will be noted that 
this filter allows a very small amount of the visible violet 
light to pass through. : 

When various samples of new cotton fibers are exam- 
ined under the ultraviolet light, with such a filter, one 
immediately notices that the degree of intensity of the 
violet fluofescence changes with the grade of fiber. This 
degree of intensity varies from a pale violet in long-staple 
fibers to a deep violet in a low-grade linter; that is, the 
nearer the seed hull is approached, the deeper the violet 
fluorescence. The fluorescence of cotton depends on the 
nature of the fiber, the kind of cellulose (usually negligi- 
ble in this work) and the natural color of the cotton. By 
using a Wood’s filter all of the visible radiations were 
filtered out and the fluorescence of the cotton fibers was 
so materially reduced that this method of differentiating 
between samples of cotton proved of little value. 


INFLUENCE OF AGE 

As cotton ages, the fluorescence turns from a violet to 
an ivory-white or brownish-white color, with the probable 
change of cellulose to oxycellulose. Pure cellulose pro- 
duces a violet fluorescence, while oxycellulose, on the 
other hand, gives a strong ivory-white color. When cor- 
responding samples of new and old cotton fibers were 
examined, a distinct change in their fluorescence was 


*From the Laboratories of the Maryland State Department of 
Health, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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noted. When fibers were taken from the center of bales 
of a known age and examined under the ultraviolet ra- 
diations, it was found that they had a fluorescence similar 
to that of new fibers, and those from the outside of the 
bale showed. a very slightly lighter fluorescence. One 
bale used in the experiment was two years old and an- 
other had been in a government warehouse for more than 
five years. These findings, with others, which will be 
described later, gave support to the theory that the cot- 
ton cellulose changes to oxycellulose with exposure to 
light, moisture or air with an accompanying change in 
its fluorescence in ultraviolet radiations. 
FLUORESCENCE OF HYDROCARBONS 


Investigators have found that unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons .are non-fluorescent, while saturated hydrocarbons 
exhibit a strong bluish fluorescence. Cotton fibers are 
covered with a very thin oil and wax film. This film is 
composed of saturated hydrocarbons and fatty acids and 
extremely minute quantities of some unknown substances 
which have not been identified. This oil and wax film 
makes up about five-tenths of one per cent of the cotton 
by weight. Since the greater part of this weight is fatty 
acids which show a bluish fluorescence under ultraviolet 
light we should expect to find a diminution of the inten- 
sity of the actual fluorescence of the cotton cellulose. In. 
our examinations, when we treated the sample with some 
suitable solvent to remove the oil and wax film, a deeper 
violet fluorescence was observed than in the sample orig- 
inally. These reactions seem to indicate that the fluores- 
cence observed in the ageing of cotton is not because of 
film on the surface of the cotton fibers but is the direct 
result of an oxidation of the cellulose structure of the 
cotton fiber itself. Evidence favoring this conclusion may 
be had from the fact that when the film has been re- 
moved from the fibers of a sample of cotton, oxidation 
proceeds much more rapidly than in a corresponding 
untreated sample. -It is apparent that this film also acts 
as a protective film and prevents earlier deterioration of 
cotton than would occur without the oil and wax coating. 


FLESH-COLORED APPEARANCE 


A number of examples which exhibited spots of yellow 
or flesh-colored fluorescence under ultraviolet radiations 
were among those examined. This usually occurred with 
the kind of cotton giving the violet color, in small spots 
at random in the sample. No. particular change was 
noted after subsequent treatment with various solvents. 
Other investigators have observed this flesh-colored fluor- 
escence in cotton. The nature of this cotton was not 
investigated since it was encountered only in small areas 
and usulaly in samples of new cotton. 

While the extracted oil and was seemed to have a 
somewhat pale bluish fluorescence of its own in solution, 
it is apparent that this could not be the underlying cause 
of the fluorescence color change. The solvents used in 
making extractions included alcohol, ether, acetone, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, etc. 
Carbon disulphide seemed the solvent best suited for this 
extraction, as it has no fluorescence under ultraviolet 
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radiations, while the others show some fluorescence. Ace- 
tone was unsuitable because of a pronounced bluish 
fluorescence noted. When examination of liquids was 
necessary, a quartz test vial was used to hold the liquid 
materials for exposure under the light. Quartz was used 
because it is non-fluorescent in ultraviolet light, while 
glass does not fluoresce slightly—enough to mask the 
fluorescence in some cases if it be very faint. It was 
also found that the fluorescent colors containing the 
liquids was viewed against a dark background. 


DEEPENING OF FLOUESCENCE 


Our examination showed that treatment of cotton 
fibers with various solvents deepens the violet fluores- 
cence, at least temporarily. However, if a sample of 
cotton were mérely wetted with the solvent and allowed 
to dry, it returned to its former fluorescence color. If, 
on the other hand, a sample were washed with the solvent 
several times and then allowed to dry, it would not im- 
mediately return to its former color, but remained a deep 
violet. Subsequent experimental work showed that this 
last sample lost its deep violet color much more rapidly 
than if untreated, and it approached the usual ivory-white 
fluorescence characteristic of known second-hand or old 
bedding materials. This result agrees with the conclu- 
sion previously referred to regarding acceleration of the 
oxidation of cotton cellulose when the oil and wax film 
had been removed. 

We found, however, that if machine oil ,either from a 
manufacturing process or from some other cause was 
present on a sample of bedding material, the natural 
fluorescence of the sample was masked and a true deter- 
mination of its history was difficult if the fluorescence 
test alone were used. If the sample was treated with a 
solvent, both the machine Sil and the natural oils and 
waxes were removed with the \consequence that a violet 
fluorescence was observed. THis was not so marked in 
old material as in new. 


ExPOSURE TO ATMOSPHERE 

Samples of new bedding material when merely boiled 
several times with distilled water and allowed to dry also 
assumed a deeper violet color than originally. These 
samples, too, lost their deep color very much more read- 
ily than the untreated samples of the same materials. 

Another interesting experiment, in agreement. with re- 
sults discussed heretofore, consisted of exposing two 
samples of the same material to outdoor conditions. One 
sample was kept dry. The other sample was wet with 
water thoroughly every day. The samples were mounted 
beside each other and exposed to the direct rays of the 
summer sun for three months, averaging about eight 
hours exposure a day. Examination under the ultra- 
violet lamp showed that the dry sample gradually lost its 
fluorescence and at the end of three months’ period had 
changed from the violet color characteristic of new cot- 
ton, well toward the ivory-white color observed in the 
case of old cotton. The sample which was wet daily, 
became a deep violet color at first, deeper than originally; 
this gradually changed to a lighter violet and after three 
months appears to be slowly changing to a pale violet, 
which ultimately will probably become ivory-white. It is 
believed that much of the oxycellulose, as fast as formed, 
was removed immediately by the water washing and 
therefore was unable to accumulate sufficiently to show 
any appreciable change in fluorescent color except after 
a long time. Progress of the exposure was noted every 
few days under the ultraviolet lamp. 

Conco Rep TEst 

The microscopical examination of damaged cotton 

fibers by the Congo Red test of Bright was tried on 


various new and old samples of cotton fibers. 
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Cotton 
fibers attacked by fungi, exposed to heat, mechanical 
damage, etc., are sensitive to this test. These are condi- 
tions to which second-hand bedding materials may have 
been exposed. . The test depends on the swelling of the 
cotton fibers with an 11 per cent sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion and staining with Congo Red dye. Where the outer 
cuticle of the cotton fiber is damaged by one or more of 
the above causes the stain is taken up more intensely by 
the inner cellulose structure of the fiber than by the 
cuticle. The cuticle stains an even pink color, while the 
inner material assumes a deep red color on contact with 


. the dye. If the outer cuticle is not damaged in any way, 
it is not broken and the dye cannot reach the inner cellu- 


lose and we observe a uniform pink color on the fibers. 
METHYLENE BLUE TEST 


The method is said to be capable of detecting any of 
the above mentioned kinds of damages to the slightest 
degree. Our experiments along this line were carried out 
on known samples of bedding materials and indicated that 
the degree of damage by ageing or use in bedding or 
furniture to make the Conge Red test conclusive, if used 
alone. 


Several of old and new bedding materials were sub- 


jected to the Methylene Blue test. The purpose of the 


test is to detect the presence of oxycellulose in cotton 
cellulose. Since oxycellulose dyes a deeper shade of blue 
than cellulose, it may be easily detected. Oxycellulose 
was found to be present in all of the samples but no 
accurate correlation of the age of cotton fibers with the 
amount of oxycellulose present was obtained. The old 
samples were found to contain appreciably more oxy- 
cellulose than the corresponding new samples. However, 
it was found that samples of new low-grade linters gave 
a much deeper Methylene Blue reaction than did samples 
of old cotton of a better grade. Consequently, an analyst 
cannot positively identify the age of a sample of cotton 
using the Methylene Blue test alone. Another re-agent, 
Prussian Blue, was subsequently used in place of Methy- 
lene Blue. This proved to be more effective than the 
former. The color was much more distinct, the oxycellu- 
lose being dyed a deep blue, while the cellulose was only 
slightly colored. The results of this test corresponded 
very well with the results of the Methylene Blue test, 
but this method alone is not particularly conclusive. 


THE Copper NUMBER 


Several investigators have concluded that the action of 
sunlight on cotton in the presence of air was an oxida- 
tion process somewhat similar to that caused by chlorine. 


The ultimate substance, oxycellulose, is capable of reduc- © 


ing alkaline solutions of copper sulphate and _ silver 
nitrate. The reducing power is generally expressed, in 
the case of copper sulphate, as the amount of copper 
which would be reduced by 100 grm. of cotton treated 
with an alkaline copper sulphate solution and is known 
as the Copper Number of the sample. Similarly, the 
silver solution reduction is expressed as the Silver Num- 
ber. The reducing power of the oxycellulose was found 
to bear a linear relation to the length of exposure. 

The findings of these investigators suggested to us the 
application of the Copper Number determination to our 
problem since it would give a quantitative method for 
ascertainng the amount of oxycellulose present. Our 
examination of corresponding samples of old and new 
cotton gave quite distinct differences in the amounts of 
oxycellulose present, but, as in the Methylene Blue tests, 
we found that the percentage of oxycellulose in new 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Compensated Belt 


wn exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition of im- 

portance to the many users of belt: was that of the 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division, mak- 
ers of the well known Condor textile line of rubber goods. 
In this exhibit there was presented for the first time a 
belt that merits attention, appropriately called “Compen- 
sated.” It is described as being compensated or counter- 
balanced to offset the many severe oe conditions 
to which all belts are subject. 


“Compensated” belt-is built to overcome the greater 
strain that develops on the outside of belts in their oper- 
ation, the construction being designed to: equalize the 
stress in each ply as the belt passes over the pulley where 
most of the fatigue occurs, and is made to fit the pulley, 
the Manhattan company reports. 


For many years manufacturrers have made belts flat 
and then operated them around pulleys often small in 
diameter. Naturally this produces greater strains in the 
outside of the belt. “Compensated” belt is built to over- 
come this fault; its construction equalizes the stresses in 
each ply as the belt passes over the pulleys where most 
of the fatigue occurs; it is made to fit the pulleys, the 
makers state. 


The results claimed for “Compensated” construction 
by the Manhattan Company are: 


1. Longer fastener life because each ply in the belt 
holds the fastener with equal grip and ply tension; a 
splice made with standard fasteners will last several times 
longer than before. 


2. Compensated belt will operate efficiently and. for 
a long period on small pulleys owing to its flexibility and 


the compensated make-up designed to meet conditions of 
this kind. 


3. This belt does not rupture in the outside ply or 
plies, because ply stresses are equalized in the compen- 
sated construction and there is no greater stress on the 
outside ply or plies than in the inner ones when the belt 
passes around pulleys, where ordinarily nearly all of the 
belt destruction takes place. (See Figure 1.) 


4. Ply separation is practically eliminated since 
stresses are evenly distributed in all plies and there is no 


tendency for one to move over another, this latter being 


the principal cause of ply separation. 


To the compensated construction Manhattan has add- 
ed another highly important feature, that of a high co- 
efficient of friction or pulley adhesion on the pulley side 
of “Compensated” belt. This is a permanent, built in, 
quality about double in value that of former belts. Be- 

cause of this attribute, belts can be run far more loosely 
to transmit the same power. 


The results claimed for the high coefficient of friction 
on the pulley side are: 


1. There is less wear of bearings because of the re- 
duced pressure of belt on them. 


2. Fasteners and splices last longer owing to the re- 
duced pull they are subjected to. 

3. Far longer belt life in view of the well known fact 
that high tension is one of the greatest enemies of long 
bel tlife. 

4. A vast reduction in belt slip. 

5. Minimum effect of changes in humidity. 

These conditions are illustrated in Figures 2 and 3, 
which are well worth careful examination. 

Summing up what has been accomplished in “‘(Compen- 
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sated” belt, these are the advantages of it, as claimed by 
the manufacturers. 


1. Longer fastener life. 

2. Higher efficiency when run slack. 

3. Higher efficiency on small pulleys. 

4. Freedom from ruptures in outside ply. 

5. Freedom from wear on pulley side. 

6. Freedom from ply separation. 

7. Double the overload margin of safety. (See Fig. 

8. Uniform efficiency regardless of atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


9. Reduced bearing, shafting, and hanger troubles. 

10. A material reduction in belting “costs.” | 

For a long period the makers of Condor have labored 
to perfect the construction and the apparatus for making 
“Compensated” belt on which patents are pending. Hun- 
dreds of “Compensated” belts were run experimentally 
before being offered to users. 


New Methods of Cotton Testing 


Washington.—‘“Special mechanical devices for deter- 
mining fiber features in cotton are reducing the human 
equation in setting quality standards for the South’s 
principal crop,” it was announced in a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture. | 

“With these devices, technologists of the Division of 
Cotton Marketin gare gathering information on the 
length, maturity, color and other properties of the fibers 
which determine cotton quality, These findings should 
assist in giving an accurate basis for determining and 
describing the characteristics and properties of cotton 
fibers and for evaluating them in terms of their spinning 


behavior and of the properties of their manufactured 
products. 


“The Suter-Webb sorter, developed recently, enables 
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the operator accurately to measure the length and rela- 
tive length uniformity of the fibers in a single sample. 
This sorter consists of two sets of metal combs. mounted 
on a turntable: The cotton under test is pulled through 
the first series, after which it is transferred to the second 
series. 

The machine is then revolved one-half turn and the 
operation repeated. By this time the fibers are so ar- 
ranged that small groups can be pulled out. Beginning 
with the longest the groups are removed, arranged ac- 
cordingly to length on velvet-covered boards, and meas- 
ured. The proportion of fibers of various lengths in the 
cotton is determined by weighing the groups. 

‘The sorted fibers are examined through a microscope 
fitted with devices to determine the form of each fiber, 
whether thin-walled or thick-walled. Using a mechanical 
counter, the operator quickly an daccurately records the 
number of each kind. | 


“A machine to determine the strength of bundles of 
fibers holds the prepared sample in metal jaws that are 
slowly drawn apart with controlled speed until the 
breaking point, automatically registered on a recording 
dial, is reached. The strength of a bundle of fibers thus 
determined is expressed in terms of pounds per square 
inch of material, which is the unit frequently used to 
designate the strength of steel or wood. 


“To prevent fluctuations in results caused by differ- 


ences in atmospheric conditions, most of the tests on 


cotton fibers are made in a room kept constantly at a 
temperature of 70 degrees F., and a relative humidity of 
65 per cent. 


Textile Students Visit Textile Exposition 
and Mills 


Every year, advanced students in the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College make one or more inspec- 
tion trips in order to study textile manufacturing and 
finishing as it is done under actual conditions in some of 
the South’s most modern textile plants. 

The first trip of the current school year was made 
during the week of October 17-22. Leaving Raleigh in 
a specially chartered bus, twenty-seven students, accom- 
panied by Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile 


_ School, and T. R. Hart, associate professor of Weaving 


and Designing, went by way of Charlotte to Greenville, 
3 

Thursday morning they visited the Judson Mills, where 
Mr. Haynsworth, the superintendent, detailed a number 
of his assistants to accompany them through this large 
plant and explain in detail many things about the various 


fabrics made in that plant. At Judson Mills, E. G. Speir, 


who graduated from the Textile School three years ago, 
was serving efficiently as overseer of spinning, winding 
and dyeing. . 3 

The same morning they also visited the Union Bleach- 
ery and were welcomed by John W. Arrington, the presi- 
dent, who is a native North Carolinian. Mr. Arrington 
detailed J. C. Harris, superintendent, and E. H. Dobbins. 
foreman of dyeing, both of whom graduated from the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College, to ac- 
company the students through the plant and explain in 
detail the many operations in dyeing, finishing and san- 
forizing textile fabrics. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons were 
spent at the Southern Textile Exposition, where the boys 
collected much valuable information about textile ma- 
chines from representatives of the exhibitors, many of 
whom were graduates of the Textile School. 


| | | 
| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


S. L. McCracken has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of the Hart and Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C., and 
is now in Greensboro. 


J. M. Hopper, formerly overseer of weaving at the Bur- 
lington Mills, Inc., has accepted a similar position with 
the Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Steve Davis has been transferred from night to day 
overseer of weaving at the Burlington Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Tom Coble has resigned as: overseer weaving at the 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


J. R. Abernathy, who has been second hand in spin- 
ning at the Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C., has become sec- 
tion hand in spinning at the High Shoals plant of Man- 
ville-Jenckes, High Shoals, N. C. | 


Miss Grace. Walton has resigned from the New York 
headquarters of the Durene Association of America to 
become New York representative for the Dubar Knitted 
Fabrics Company, manufacturers of knitted dress fabrics. 


W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of the Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, announces his re- 
tirement as an official of that bank. Mr. Bullard will 
devote his time temporarily to his Eastern textile inter- 
ests including the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company 
and the Williamsville Buff Manufacturing Company, both 
of Danielson, Conn. He is treasurer of both companies. 


Jacques Bramall, of Amory, Browne & Co., has become 
a member of the Iselin-Jefferson Company and several 
leading men from the house will go with him. 

Among them will be the following: A. D. Griffiths, for 
over twenty years a department head in charge of domes- 
tic fabrics; J. T. Welding, for twenty-five years manager 
of the old firm of J. E. Ellis and the head of the new spe- 
cial bedding department organized a few months ago; 
Harry Tappan, for ten years a salesman; C. O. Austin, 
formerly manager of J. W. Busiel & Co., hosiery man- 
ufacturers, and for seven years with Amory, Browne; J. 
A. Pentz, formerly in charge of the Knoxville Knitting 
Mills sales force; M. M. Panton, for over twenty years 
associated with E. M. Townsend & Co., and A. W. Pe- 
trussa, for ten years with the house, and several others. 

The mills that will be transferred to the new sales 
agency will be announced shortly in an offcial way. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE E. GREASON 


Raleigh, N. C.—George E. Greason, one time manager 
and treasurer of the Raleigh Mills, died at his home here 
from a heart attack. The deceased is survived by his 
widow, a son, a sister and his mother. 


A. P. RHYNE 


Abel Peterson Rhyne, pioneer cotton manufacturer in 
this section, who began his textile career almost sixty 
years ago, died at his home at Mount Holly after a brief 
illness. He was eighty-nine years of age. Beginning 
business after serving in the Civil War, Mr. Rhyne en- 
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tered the mercantile business in 1869 and in 1873 pur- 
chased the Woodlawn Mills, which he managed for many 
years. Later he built the Mount Holly Mills, for which 
the town was named. 

In 1883 he organized the Tuckaseege Mills and later 
buil tthe Albion Mills, being president of both. He was 
one of the founders of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and served as president of that body. 
He was identified with various other business companies 
until his retirement a few years ago. He is survived by 
two brothers, one being D. E. Rhyne, operator of a group 
of cotton mills. 


Textile Chemists Elect Thompson 


Arthur Thompson, superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company, was elected chairman of the 
Piedmont Section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, in session in Charlotte last Sat- 
urday. George Fiendel, of Greenville, was elected vice 
chairman, Fred A. Whitney, of Haw River, treasurer, 
and Hugh Puckett, Charlotte, secretary. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Greensboro in December. 

John J. Sokolinski, of the Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, presented a technical paper on sulphonated oils. 
QO. A. Joslin, manager of the Rock Hill Finishing Com- 
pany, spoke on the advantages of the Piedmont Section 
for. processing. A banquet, presided over by John L. 
Crist, retiring chairman, concluded the session. 


Plan Hunter Reorganization 


A plan for the reorganization of the Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company will be submitted to 
the common stockholders in Greensboro on November 10, 
it was announced by Donald Comer, president, following 
a meeting of the directors and representatives of credit- 
ors of the company in Charlotte. Details of the reor- 
ganization plan have not been made public, but will be 
submitted to the stockholders by mail prior to the meet- 
ing in Greensboro. About twenty men attended. the 
meeting. Mr. Comer and others expressed optimism in 
regard to the outlook for the company. 


Discuss Night Work for Women 


The board of directors of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
including the executive committee of that organization, 
will meet in Spartanburg, S. C., on November 15 to dis- 
cuss and decide whether the policy of discontinuing night 
employment of women and minors is to be preserved for 
the industry after December 1. This announcement was 
made public at the week-end by B. B. Gossett, of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Russell H. Leonard, of Boston, and Gerrish 
H. Milliken and George A. Sloan, of New York City, who 
were designated by the institute’s board to make arrange- 
ments for the meeting and to explain its purposes. 

At the meeting of the board held in New York Wed- 
nesday, October 19, it was recognized that the cotton 
manufacturing industry is confronted with a serious 
emergency in the possible breakdown in the voluntary 
support of the institute’s recommendation that night em- 
ployment of women and minors be discontinued. At the 
time the board unanimously adopted a resolution strongly 
recommending that manufacturers and selling agents per- 
sist in the continued observance of its recommendation in 
order to permit further effort to re-establish the pursuit 
of this policy by 80.per.cent.or more.of the print cloth 


re 
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| 
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and narrow sheetings groups rior to December 1. In the 
same resolution the Spartanburg meeting was fixed for 
November 15. 


Poticy’s CONTINUANCE THREATENED 


“In deciding to meet in the South, the board of direc- 
tors departed from its accustomed practice of meeting in 
New York City. Obviously the Spartanburg meeting will 
be of vital significance. In addition to the seventy-one 
members of the board, representing all of the textile 
States from Maine to Texas, invitations are being ex- 
tended to a number of other print cloth and narrow sheet- 
ings mill executives,’ the institute announcement stated. 

“The discontinuance of night employment for women 
and minors was unanimously recommended to the cotton 
manufacturing industry by forty-three prominent mill ex- 
ecutives, representing 4,275,000 Southern and 2,585,000 
Northern spindles, who attended the institute’s board of 
directors meeting September 24, 1930. For a period of 
five months the recommendation was discussed through- 
out the Southern and New England textile centers. On 
February 28, 1931, the institute announced that support 
for its proposal had reached 83 per cent of the industry, 
including 79 per cent of mills that had formerly run at 
night and including more than 75 per cent of the mills in 
the print cloth and narrow sheetings groups. With un- 
remitting efforts to encourage additional co-operation 
subsequent conformity reached 88 per cent of the indus- 
try. However, in recent months there have been depart- 
ures from the observance of the policy in the print cloth 
and narrow sheetings groups to such an extent as to 
threaten its abandonment throughout the industry.” 

On behalf of the institute’s board of directors, George 
A. Sloan, president, made the following statement: 

“Tn our belief the principal underlying factor in the 
recent departure of certain mill interests from their an- 


nounced intention of pursuing this policy is the discour- 


agement created by a small minority, which thus far has 
been unwilling to co-operate. 


“In the opinion of countless people within and without 
our industry, the discontinuance of night employment of 
women and minors has been one of the most constructive 
steps ever undertaken voluntarily by cotton mill execu- 
tives and will be of lasting credit to those who made the 
policy effective. A recent survey indicated a definite ten- 
dency on the part of many mills to abandon night opera- 
tion, 130 mills, comprising 2,500,000 spindles, having 
within the past year or so eliminated regular night shifts. 
Due to the inherent difficulty of conducting mill opera- 
tions exclusively with male employees, many others have 
greatly curtailed their night production. 


“It seems unthinkable that a policy of such far-reach- 
ing significance, which has enjoyed continued editorial 
support throughout the nation, which on several occasions 
has been endorsed by various national organizations such 
as the League of Women Voters, the National Consum- 
ers League, and the Southern Council on Women in In- 
dustry, which has the strong support of the Bureau of 
Women in the United States Department of Labor and 
other Government officials, which has concededly helped 
to spread employment and prevent overproduction, may 
face abandonment because of insufficient co-operation. 
In the hope of avoiding this, leaders in the industry are 
now considering steps for enlisting additional support 
before the Spartanburg meeting November 15. In the 
meantime, a strong element of encouragement lies in the 
fact tha twell over 80 per cent of all the cotton mills in 
the United States continue to observe the institute’s rec- 
ommendation.”’ 
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The following resolution was unanimously adopted at 
the institute’s board meeting on October 19, 1932. 


“Whereas, the industry is confronted with a serious 
emergency in the possible breakdown in the voluntary 
support of the policy that night employment of women 
and minors be discontinued, it is hereby 


“Resolved, That the board of directors of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute strongly recommends that all manufac- 
turers and selling agents persist in the continued observ- 
ance of the policy at least until December 1 in order to 
permit further effort to re-establish its pursuit above 80 
per cent in the print cloth and narrow sheetings groups 
prior to that time, and it is further 

“Resolved, That the board of directors, including the 
executive committee, shall meet in Spartanburg, 


‘December 15 to discuss and decide whether this recon) 


mendation of the board is to be romreee for the indus- 
try after December 1.” 


English Spinners Reject Wage Cuts 


Manchester, Eng.—Thousands of spinners and card 
room hands declined to go to work in the spinning sec- 
tion of the Lancashire cotton textile industry Monday 
morning, rejecting a provisional agreement for a wake 


cut of five to eight per cent. 


At Leigh, 2,900 spinners and card room hands appear- 
ed for duty, but on learning the 16 mills there would open 
at the reduced rate of pay, returned to their homes. 

None of the spinners at Rochdale started to work, and 
the situation was similar in other centers. 


Consumption of American Cotton 
Increased in September 


World consumption of American cotton during Sep- 
tember totalled 1,108,000 bales against 1,028,000 in Au- 
gust, 926,000 in July, 1,019,000 in September last year, 
and 866 000 in September two-years ago, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. The marked up- 
turn in consumption during the past two months is largely 
the result of heavy sales of goods, both in this country 
and abroad, on the rapid advance in cotton prices during 
August, which induced distributors and users to replenish 
their greatly depleted stocks, 

“During the past six years July consumption has been 
equal, on an average, to 7.62 per cent of the total in the 
full season, August consumption has equalled 7.83 per 
cent, and September consumption 8.30 per cent, indicat- 
ing a normal seasonal upward trend from July to Sep- 
tember,’” says the Exchange Service. Applying these 
percentages to the consumption figures for the three 
months this year, it may be found that consumption in 
July was at a seasonal rate of 12,157,000 bales, August 
consumption was at a seasonal rate of 13,134,000, and 
September consumption was at a seasonal rate of 13,- 


354,000.” 


Louis Hirsch Agent for “Helios” Sinkers 


Louis Hirsch Textile Machines. Inc., New York, an- 
nounce they are now handling in the United States 
“Helios” sinkers, dividers, knocking-over bits and other 
parts for full-fashioned hosiery machines. 

The “Helios” plant is located in Saxony, and its pro- 
duction is given rigid inspection, it is stated. The Hirsch 
Company will carry a large stock in New York to assure 
prompt deliveries. 


€ 
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A New Recording 
Hygrometer That is 
Direct Reading 


H ters or the moisture condition of the atmos- 


phere plays an important part in our daily health 
and comfort. 


to the efficiency of many processes in industry. 


For these reasons there are innumerable places and 
-occasions where a knowledge of the existing humidity is 
desirable and often necessary. 

Humidity, or the more correct term, relative humidity, 
may be defined as the ratio of the weight of water vapor 
or moisture in a given volume of air to the maximum 
weight of water vapor which that particular volume of 
air can hold at the same given temperature. 


If, for example, this ratio js one-half, the atmosphere 
is said to be 50 per cent saturated, or to have a relative 
humidity of 50 per cent. On the other hand, if the rela- 
tive humidity is 100 per cent, the air is spoken of as sat- 
urated at the given temperature, It is holding in suspen- 
sion every bit of water vapor it can hold. Further evap- 
oration would be accomplished by a corresponding con- 
densation, so that the net amount of water in the atmos- 
phere would remain constant as long as the temperature 
were constant. | 

The most common means of determining relative hu- 
midity has been the wet and dry bulb or sling psychrom- 
eter. 


Also it contributes in no small way 
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A new instrument for this purpose has been developed 
by the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. This in- 


. strument consists essentially of two thermometers, one 


dry, reading the temperature of the air directly; and the 
other wet, having its mercury bulb covered with a wick, 
saturated with distilled water. To take a reading with a 
wet and dry bulb psychrometer, it is necessary to whirl 
this instrument several times ,or to fan the wet bulb vig- 
orously. Water is evaporated from the wick—this proc- 
ess of evaporation cooling and contracting the wet bulb 
mercury column, thereby causing a reading of the wet 


thermometer lower than that of the dry thermometer. 
By means of the dry bulb temperature, the difference in 
the two thermometer readings, and a mathematical table, 
the relative humidity can be computed. : 

Bristol’s Humidigraph operates in a different manner. 
It is sensitive, permanently accurate, sturdy and moder- 
ate in cost. It registers minor fluctuations in relative 
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humidity within a few minutes. No adjustments in ser- 
vice are necessary, the manufacturers state. 


This novel instrument utilizes as the actuating and 
measuring element a unique vapor sensitive or hygro- 
scopic device that essentially consists of sensitive wood 
fibres built up on a nickeled wire screen wound in the 
form of a spiral. As changes in the relative humidiy 
occur, they affect the hygroscopic element, creating a 
deformation that causes the free end to move or revolve 
about the longitudinal central axis of the spiral. This 


movement or rotation is transferred by means of a simple 


‘linkage to the pen arm, which in turn continuously traces 
an ink record of relative humidity on the chart. : 

Hairs, springs, rollers and other delicate parts likely to 
get out of order are eliminated from the construction. A 
special aeging and treating of the wood fibres assures the 


maintenance of the original initial calibraion, accuracy 


and dependability. | 

As an aid in air conditioning work, the Humidigraph 
finds wide application in art galleries, assembly halls, 
book binderies, churches, hotels, libraries, office buildings, 
printing plants, railroad passenger cars, refrigerator cars, 
sanitoriums, schools and theatres. 

It is also recommended for determining and conrolling 
relative humidity in artificial ice plants, bakeries, cellu- 
loid factories, confectionery plants, drug plants, egg stor- 
age plants, explosive factories, fruit storage plants, gelatin 
factories, greenhouses, incubators, lacquer rooms, lumber 
seasoning rooms, paper mills, refrigeration plants, rubber 
mills, seed plants, in the storage of sheet and strip steel, 
textile mills, in the curing and storing of tobacco, and in 
many allied indusries, 
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Literature giving interesting details of construction and 
application is obtainable from the manufacturer, the Bris- 
ol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


To Curtail Hosiery Output 


Plans for adjusting production to demand in the hos- 
iery industry were discussed at a meeting of the advisory 
council of forty manufacturers, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, held in New York. Proposals to be made at the 
general conference of the industry were decided upon. 
Although the sessions were closed, it was learned that a 
majority of those present were overwhelmingly in favor 
of any policy which might legally prevent the recuring 
period o fexcess output to which the trade has been sub- 
jected in recent years. : 


A variety of ways by which the industry might reach 
a more stabilized basis was cited by speakers. These 
included: Curtailment undertaken by individual produc- 
ers in accordance with their interpretation of data on 
the industry, shortening of the usual five-and-a-half-day 
week to a five-day one and the scrapping of machinery, 
either voluntarily or through purchases from a common 
fund. 


Another topic which it was reported came up for dis- 
cussion was that of standardizing different types of hos- 
iery. Apart from savings in manufacture, the proposal 
was declared to have the benefit of helping to steady 
prices against the tactics of those buyers who make a 
practice of playin gone mill against another. : 
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GUARD SLIM PROFITS 


from 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


We Are All Americans 


Before our next issue a National election will 
be held. 

No matter which way the election goes there 
will be many millions who voted for the losing 
candidate and among those millions there will be 
many bad losers. 


After a long period of depression and distress 
there has been a definite stop in the decline and 
a Slow but definite upturn and upon the mainte- 


nance of the upturn depends the aes of 
the American people. 


We are all Americans and no matter whether 
our candidate for President is elected or defeat- 
ed we should accept the situation and be ready 
to put our shoulder to the wheel of progress and 
aid in pushing on towards prosperity. 

Both of the leading candidates for President 
are men of high character and of undoubted 
patriotism. 

History shows us that radical positions taken 
during an election campaign are forgotten when 
the man who made them faces the responsibility 
of the office of President and realizes that he is 
the representative of all of the people. 

There is also too much emphasis given to the 
_ office of President and to his ability to produce 
prosperity by individual effort or by the efforts 
of those who surround him. 

The people of the United States, and their 
ability and common sense and not the President, 
will bring us out of the depression and back to 
normal times. 

No matter for whom we cast our vote next 
Tuesday we should on Wednesday declare that 
the victor is to be “Our President.” 

We are all Americans and for America. It is 
no time for losers to sulk or refuse to keep step 
in the march towards the rising sun. 
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Socialism and Perpetual Motion 


For one thousand or more years men have 
been trying to establish some form of Socialism 


and other men have been trying to create per- 


petual motion machines. 


Every perpetual motion machine has failed 
because friction could not be eliminated and 
every effort to establish Socialism, or its full 
brother Communism, has failed because the de- 
sire for reward for individual effort is inherent 
in the human breast. 


Many perpetual motion machines have been 
invented and some of them have run for long 
periods but always they have been ultimately 
failed because of ever present friction. 


In the days of the apostles there were men 
who saw Communism or Socialism as the hope 
of the world and in every age there have been 
others seeking to establish the alleged ideal 


‘state. 


Just as friction has always made perpetual 
motion impossible so has the desire for reward 
for individual effort been the rock upon which 
Socialism or Communism have gone asunder. 


Men have spent their entire lives trying to 
establish perpetual motion and most of them 
have been recognized as having warped brains 
because intelligent men, a thousand or more 
years ago, recognized the fact that friction 


would always make perpetual motion impossi- 
ble. 


Men who try to establish Socialism and Com- _ 


munism are either racketeers or crack-brained 
individuals because intelligent men know that 
the desire for reward for individual effort will 
always make impossible permanent success for 
Socialism or Communism. 


Norman Thomas is apparently an ardent ad- 
vocate of Socialism but he gets a substantial re- 
muneration for his services. 


There are many other advocates of Socialism 
who do not receive as much remuneration but 
we doubt that Norman Thomas would be pleas- 
ed with any suggestion that his remuneration be 
pooled with those of other Socialists and all re- 
ceive the same monthly or yearly compensation. 


Usually when Socialism has been established 


in any colony or community it works well for 


awhile but ultimately it is found that there are 
drones and lazy members getting the same 
amount of food, clothing and shelter as those 
who labor diligently. 


The men who work through the long day be- 


gin to feel that they should have more of the 
comforts of life than those who fail to do their 
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share of the work, or in other words, human 
nature makes them demand a reward for indi- 
vidual effort and soon the colony or community 
consist only of those who are unwilling or 
unable to work and Socialism dissolves. 


Perpetual motion can never be created be- 
cause friction is always present, but we will have 
perpetual motion machines long before Socialism 
is permanently established in any country. 


There will undoubtedly be a. large Socialist 
vote in the election next Tuesday, but it will 
mean nothing other than a gesture or a protest 
against the depression. 


The Bennington (Vt.) Banner sizes up the 
situation when it says: 


We cannot respect those who, while avowing that they 
are not Socialists, nevertheless declare that they will vote 
for Norman Thomas, for Foster, the Communist candi- 
date, or for Reynolds, the Socialist-Labor candidate, 
simply as a “‘protest.’’ For such a course no valid sanc- 
tion can be found in reason or in morals. Apply what- 
soever test we may, whether of reason, ethics, or political 
experience, the result is the same, unvarying condemna- 
tion of a course of action that is unpatriotic and a be- 
trayal of civic virtue. 

It would probably be a too generous estimate to place 
the number of actual Socialists among the supporters of 
Norman Thomas at twenty per cent. The other eighty 
per cent are simply misguided souls, adrift upon the 
uncharted sea, without compass or guiding star.’ Most of 
them, it is safe to say, have not the least idea of what 
bearing a vote for Norman Thomas has upon the great 
challenges to American citizenship. 


When men become willing to work hard for 
ten hours and receive the same pay as those who 
remain idle or work for five hours, then will So- 
cialism be established. 


Human nature and friction make impossible 
socialism and perpetual motion. 


Southern Universities and Socialism 


A recent poll of the students of prominent 
colleges and universities has been published and 
the number favoring Norman Thomas in the 
institutions in our own section of the country 
are stated as follows: 


Students Favoring 
Norman Thomas 


University of Kentucky... 
University of Tennessee 
University of North Carolina’ 


The University of North Carolina has a smal- 
ler student body than many of the other institu- 
tions and yet the number of students. favoring 
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the Socialist candidate for President is six times 
the average of the others. 


The people of North Carolina have been not- 
ed for their common sense and conservatism and 
there must be a reason why there are six times 
as many Socialists in our University. 


David Clark charged four years ago that radi- 
cal professors drawing their pay from the tax- 
payers of North Carolina were insiduously 
teaching atheism, socialism and communism to 
students entrusted to their care. , 


The above statistics would seem to indicate 
that they have done their work exceedingly well. 


Peeler Cotton 


In reply to our recent request for information — 
relative to the origin of the word ‘‘Peeler” as 
applied to certain types of cotton, the following 


has been forwarded to us by a friend: 


‘“Pelo” is the usual Spanish word for hair; 


and as applied to raw cotton the Spanish used 


to say for long staple “largo pelo”—Authority: 
Mercantile Dictionary compiled by I. de Vei- 
telle, published by Appleton, New York, 1864. 
The same authority also translates the English 
word “lint” only as “threads or fibres for band- 
ages.” 

de Veitelle is persistent in using the phrase 
“largo pelo” and never “pelo largo,” which 
would appear the better Spanish practice as to 
the placing of the adjective; and wherever he 
translates long staple as referring to raw cotton 
uses the form “‘largo pelo.” 


Equal Opinions 


It is apparent, strange as it might seem to 
anybody to whom it might seem strange, that 
Norman Thomas doesn’t think a bit better of 
Editor David Clark of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin than Editor David Clark does of Norman 
Thomas.—Greensboro Daily News. 


Regulate Production 


How often have we said and reiterated in the 
past ten years: | | 

Every increase in demand for cotton goods has imme- 
diately been neutralized by an increase in production and 
thereby prevented from producing profitable prices. 

We had hoped that cotton mills had learned 
their lesson but there has recently been too much 
stepping up of preduction. 

Why can not mill managers have patience 
enough to stand by as observers until price ad- 
vances become established ? 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


_ Cloth Winding Boards 
J icant Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring pte ~ can de- 


pend on it that thet high det is guaran- 
teed—that the © is always 
correct, and that uniformly tem- 
or twisting. 

Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 848 P. O. Box 720 
s. C. Atianta, Ga. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Sueitpy, N. C.—The Shelby Cotton Mill is now on a 
schedule of sixty hours a week daytime and sixty hours a 
week nighttime. R. T. Le Grand is superintendent and 
treasurer. 


Burtrncton, N. C.—The E. M. Holt Plaid Mills are 
installing 104 Crompton & Knowles looms in their plant 
here. Additional redrawing frames and one standard 80- 
w. Trump Bros. knit machine have recently been in- 
stalled. 


SLATER, S. C.—The Slater Manufacturing Company is 
installing seven Whitin cards which were recently pur- 
chased from the Globe Manufacturing Company of Gaff- 
ney. The installation and repairing of cards is being 
done by the overseer and second hands in card room. 


Roxporo, N. C.—The textile situation in Roxboro 
shows improvement, All mills are running on full sched- 
ule. Some are doing night work. Many people have 
been put back to work for an entire week where during 
the summer they only worked two or three days: This 
is encouraging to the people. 


CaRROLLTON, GA.—The Mandeville Mills is now on a 
60-hour a week daytime schedule, having been on this 
schedule for two months. There are part time night 
operations in case of rush orders. O. H. Hay is superin- 
tendent ,jhaving been with this plant for 32 years in that 
capacity. 


Rock S. C.—The Highland Park Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturers of ginghams, will begin 
work immediately on plant improvements and machinery 
installations to cost $100,000, it was learned here. 

The plant, closed since May, 1931, will employ 250 
operatives when it is reopened on January 1. Its opening 
means that all of Rock Hill’s textile plants, employing 
2,000 persons, will be in operation. 


New Or eans, La.—Following the new program of 
the Lane Cotton Mills, which will soon increase the 
plant’s capacity by 75 per cent, the first night shift in 30 
years went to work Monday night on a six-hour schedule 
in some departments and a nine-hour schedule in others. 

The new operating set-up will be completed as soon as 
possible, officials of the plant said, and a new working 
schedule, which may lead to 24-hour operation, is being 


mapped. 


Marion, N. C.—Directors of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company, at a meeting in the company’s offices at 
East Marion, declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, 
payable to stockholders of record November 5, according 
to Crawford F. James, a member of the board. 

At the meeting a pledge was made by Miss Sallie 
Baldwin of Baltimore, a director, to the Marion Hospital 
of $250 annually. Miss Baldwin is one of the large 
stockholders, owning a majority of the outstanding stock. 
Business was reported good with output sold for several 
months. The mill uses 1,000 bales of cotton monthly, 
employing nearly 500 people on a basis of fifty- five hours 
weekly, day and night shifts. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Burttincton, N. C.—The Fletcher Works of Phila- 
delphia has recently completed installation of 6,200 addi- 
tional spindles in the silk throwing department of the 
E. M. Holt Plaid Mills. 

RocktncHam, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, which 
was held October 26, the stockholders re-elected the fol- 


lowing directors: George P. Entwistle, W. B. Cole, Wil- 


liam Harry Entwistle, H. C. Wall, I. B. Covington; and 
elected George S. Steele and James A. Leak in place of 
John W. Porter and W. M. Covington. The election of 


~ |. B. Covington and James A. Leak, both of Wadesboro, 


gives the Anson county stockholders two of the seven 
directors. These two textile manufacturing plants have 
945 looms and 18,750 spindles. The company showed a 
small 


York, S. C.—W. E. Morton, superintendent of the 
Cannon Mill here, says that the local plant is installing a 
quantity of new machinery and this is expected to be in 
operation at some early date. 

In discussing the matter, Mr. Morton says: “When 
we get this new machinery in and the entire plant run- 
ning on a full-time schedule, it will have a decided tend- 
ency to add a steady stream of patronage to that already 
being accorded York business houses, because when our 
people make money, they spend it.” It is understood 
that the Cannon will resume full time operations just as 
soon as the new machinery is all in place. 


_ Morcanton, N. C.—The stockholders of the Morgan- 
ton Full Fashioned Hosiery Company have received a 
letter outlining a plan for paying dividends in arrears. 
“Our last dividend was paid on July 1, 1930. We are 


therefore in arrears on preferred stock dividends by four 


semi-annual dividends of 34% per cent each. It was not 
felt that the financial condition of your company would 
permit paying an entire semi-annual dividend in one pay- 
ment, nor did the directors feel that we should delay 
payment of dividends until this could be done. There- 
fore, the following schedule was adopted for paying the 
back dividends on our preferred stock, November 1, 
1932, 1 per cent; December 1, 1932, 1 per cent; January 
1, 1933, no payment; February 1, 1933, no payment; 
March 1, 1933, 1 per cent; April 1, 1933, 1 per cent: 
May 1, 1933, 1% per cent; June 1, 1933, 1 per cent; 
July 1, 1933, 1 per cent; August 1, 1933, 1 per cent; 
September 1, 1933, 1 per cent, and October 1, 1933, 1 
per cent. ‘You will therefore receive November 1 a 
dividend of 1 per cent of your holding of preferred stock 
representing issue prior to January 1, 1931, and a like 
dividend December 1. It is to be hoped that the schedule 
as given above can be maintained, but this, of course, 
depends upon business conditions.” 


CotumsiA, S. C._—The South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion announces the assessments of the textile manufac- 
turing plants of Greenville county as follows: 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Monaghan plant, $700,000; 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer plant, $315,000; Virginia 
Manufacturing Co., R. F. D. 1, Fountain Inn, $35,000; 
Westboro Weaving Co., $32,500; Woodside Cotton Mill 
Co., Fountain Inn plant, $124,250; "Woodside Cotton 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Spinning Spindles... Looms 


Spinner 


Weaver 
| Cloth Room 
Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Business Stationery 


Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 
Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture | 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company _ 
Millbury Mass. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY | 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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Mill Co., Greenville plant, $1,128,250; Woodside Cot- 
ton Mill, Simpsonville plant, $204,300; Renfrew Mills, 
$373,000, and Southern Handkerchief Co., $3,500. 

American Spinning Co:, $540,000; the Brandon Corp., 
$1,180,000; Brooks Manufacturing Co., $25,000; Camp- 
erdown Mills, $70,000; Conestee Mill, $112,000; Dun- 
ean Mill, $1,050,000; Franklin Mills, $60,000; . Judson 
Mills; Nos. 1 and 2, $1,100,000; Mills Mill No. 1, $436,- 
000; Nuchasee Manufacturing Co., $29,500; Pelham 
Mill, $97,585; Pelzer Manufacturing Co., $40,070; Pied- 
mont Mills, $501,570; Piedmont Plush Mill, $50,000; 
Piedmont Print Works, $425,000; F. W. Poe Manufac- 
turing Co., $706,000; Poinsette Mills, $270,975; South- 
ern Bleachery, $455,000; Slater Manufacturing Co., 
$415,000; Southern Franklin Process Co., $109,200; 
Southern Pile Fabric Co., $50,000; Southern Weaving 
Co., $107,500; Southern Worsted Co., $200,000; Union 
Bleachery, $602,000. 


FRANKLINTON, N. C—Don P. Johnston, of Wake For- 
est, was appointed receiver for the Sterling Mills Tuesday 
by Judge W. C. Harris, resident judge of the Seventh 
Judicial District. 

The receivership was petitioned by the Chase National 
Bank and the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
and the North Carolina Bank & Trust Co., trustee for 
the Citizens. Bank of Raleigh. The petitioners, repre- 
sented by Willis Smith, presented claims aggregating 
$80,000. The mills did not resist the receivership. 

The mills, of which A. H. Vann was president, have 
been shut down for about two months, but hope was 
expressed that they might be reopened shortly in order to 
provide employment for workers. ‘They have 25,800 
spindles, 

Mr. Johnston is also receiver for the Royal Cotton 
Mills at Wake Forest. 


“The New Economic Strategy 
(Continued from Page 4) 

of other industries, for the economic problems of the 
moment are not those of textiles alone, but are common 
to every major business. The members of the Textile 
Institute as the responsible representatives of the Nation’s 
greatest manufacturing industry, may quite properly as- 
sume the leadership in an attack upon the hampering 
restrictions which discourage effective economic planning 
by industry to meet the new conditions with which the 
whole business’ world is now faced. 

That any group of American industrialists, holding in 
their hands not only their own financial prosperity but 
the future of a great industry and the welfare of millions 
of employees and those other millions dependent upon 
them, should now throw into the discard those principles 
of co-operative effort, so essential to constructive accom- 
plishment and deliberately revert to that primitive law 
of the survival of the fittest is unthinkable. 

It may be and, in fact, is now being urged in some 
quarters that in spite of the very remark: able material 
results which have been achieved through the organized 
direction of activity by the Institute during the past 
several years, that this co-operative undertaking has in 
same measure failed. I am not at all prepared to accept 
this view. I am inclined rather to the opinion that a 
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wonderful groundwork has been laid and that the con- 
structive minds of this industry must now meet these 
economic issues squarely, devoting time and energy un- 
selfishly to completing this structure for which a founda- 
tion has been so well laid. 

Like the tides, whose ebb and flow cannot be stayed, 
are the currents now swaying the economic destinies of 
our people and our industries—even of nations. It is 


more than ever essential that we shall so wisely shape the - 


courses of our affairs that we may be aided by these 
strong currents to greater things rather than go down 
clinging to the memories, usages and precedents of an 
old order that is surely passing. It is obvious that we 
are already well inside the threshold of a more ordered 
economic era. Even the Governmental urge of the past 
half century toward a free and unrestricted competition 
in commercial endeavor must now be viewed as obsoles- 
cent—another noble experiment worthy in purpose, once 
beneficial against business piracy, but now seen to foster 
this very condition of monopoly that our anti-trust laws 
were intended to prevent and destroy. ‘These laws must 
now be speedily amended in the light of this later experi- 


‘ence and to permit of effective economic planning within 


each of our major American industries. 

Somewhere between the extremes of the to us intoler- 
able Russian ideal and our own past conception of un- 
restricted license in commercial competition, an accept- 
able medium must be found. Planned productions must 
in the future be balanced against accurately estimated 
market consuming powers. Selling below the reasenable 
cost of finished products must become definitely recog- 
nized as the most destructive of all trade practices, ruin- 
ous to capital, oppressive to labor and false to the com- 
mon public interests. 

The Cotton Textile Industry, the country’s greatest 
manufacturing business, must shoulder the responsibility 
of leadership accruing by reason of this premier position. 

With organizations, as with individuals, vision, daring 
and teamwork are the three graces of constructive human 
endeavor. Vision to plan, the will and daring to execute, 
the honest co-operation and teamwork necessary to last- 
ing accomplishment! These will carry any well consid- 
ered program through to success and will bring to the 
cotton textile business that stability and prosperity which 
its vitally important place in American industry has every 
right to command. 


A Method for Distinguishing Between Old 
and New Cotton Fibers 


(Continued from Page 6) 


low-grade linters was higher than in old samples of better 
grades. <A similar series of samples was submitted to 


the Silver Number determinations with results that pa- 


ralleled the Copper Numbers. While the results of these 
tests were consistent with what was expected, we found 
that they afforded no certain method of ascertaining the 
age of the cotton samples examined if their nature was 
not previously known. 
CONCLUSION 

While examination of samples of material directly in 
the ultraviolet rays is sometimes conclusive, particularly 
in the case of material which is either all new or all old 
this method alone should not be depended upon for cor- 
rect results if new and old materials are mixed as by 
garnetting, but tests should be conducted as outlined 
above, for determination of the presence of oxycellulose, 
and for damage to the fibers by heat, fungi or by me- 
chanical means, 


| 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the 
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American: Moistening Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
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Barber-Colman Co. 
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Dillard Paper Co. 16 
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Veeder-Root, Inc: 13 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


ween 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Whitin Machine Works ... . ....-..--- 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY . 
MILL STREET 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WANTED—Salesman to travel North 
Carolina, South Carolina and part of 
Tennessee who has experience in. sell- 
ing cotton mills, bleacheries, and hos- 
iery mills, softeners and chemicals. 
References required. Z., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED LOOM FIXER—Loom fixer for 
Stafford looms: Address L. F. Williams, 
Ovserseer Weaving, Fountain Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


WAN TED—Position as chief engineer and 
master: mechanic in a mill desiring ef- 
ficiency and economy. J. H. D., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Courtenay Runs Overtime 


Newry, S. C.—Courtenay Manu- 
facturing Company is on a daytime 
schedule of fifty-five hours a. week 
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and a night time schedule of fifty- 
five hours a week, 50 per cent pro- 
duction. The mill manufactures pa- 
jama checks and bbroadcloth. J. M. 
Alexander, superintendent, has occu- 
pied that position for sivteen years. 


Claim for $1,300,000 
By Hunter Upheld 


Huntsville, Ala.—Judge W. I. 
Grubb, of the United States District 
Court, has upheld the action of Jere 
Murphy, referee in bankruptcy, al- 
lowing $1,300,000 of the claim of the 
Hunter Commission Co. against the 
Lowe Manufacturing Co., bankrupt. 
The Hunter company filed a claim 
of $2,050,000, which caused the pre- 
ferred stockholders, chief among 
them being Charles Lane Poor, of 
New York, to protest. A lengthy 
hearing was held here with former 
president of the Lowe Mills and oth- 
er textile experts present as witnesses 
and after nearly a week of hearing 
evidence, Referee Murphy allowed 


most of the claim. 


Payment of the balance of the 
claim is to be deferred until after the 
preferred stockholders’ claims are 
disposed of. The sale of the assets 
of the Lowe Mills is set for Novem- 
ber 7. The plant consists of two 
mills, with 27,000 spindles and 700 
looms, nearly 200 operatives’ houses, 
several stores and numerous ware- 
houses. 


Iselin- Jefferson Agent 
For Hosiery Mills 


Iselin-Jefferson Company have 
been appointed exclusive selling 
agents for the Pitman Manufacturing 
Company of Laconia, N. H.; Ideal 
Hosiery Mills of Maryville, Tenn.; 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Company of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Pryor Hosiery 
Mills of Jasper, Tenn. The above 
mills are makers of superior quality 
hosiery for men, ladies, -nisses, boys 
and infants. 


Monroe to Sell Through 
Woodward-Baldwin 


The Monroe Cotton Mills of Mon- 
roe, Ga., will be represented by 
W oodward, Baldwin & Co. as selling 
agents. The mills specialize in the 
manufacture of jeans, sateens and 
sheetings. The product is well known 
im the converting trade. 

The representation of the mills be- 
gins immediately by the Woodward- 
Baldwin organization. C. M, Walk- 
er is president and treasurer of the 
mills. 
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SELLING AGENTS for||| 
| SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YoOrK 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the Soufh 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


November 3 1932 


COTTON ‘Goons 


New: York.—aAlthough cotton goods markets continued 
quiet during the week, the declining tendency in gray 
goods was less noticeable after the middle of the week. 
Buyers continued to cover very carefully, although there 
is ample evidence of a real need for further buying. The - 
approach of the election was generally ascribed as the 
cause for the quiet situation. Further weakness. devel- 
oped in print cloths and carded print cloths during the 
early part of the week. 

Staple constructions of fine’ yarn cotton goods were 
steady but buying was not active. A fair volume was 
done in fancy goods at steady prices. 

Print cloths were apparently steady at the end of the 
week, having reached levels where profit margins were 
definitely menaced. A good show of strength was shown 
on 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares, which were available for 
late shipments at 434 cents, but spots of which were 
firmly held at 474 cents against bidding which had lasted 
for several days. Similarly, 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s 
were firm at 3 cents for quick shipment, although limited 
centers were accepting 3 cents for later deliveries. The 
38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s held at 3% cents. 

Narrow sheetings lost on an average ' cent a yard 
during the week, and there was moderately good business 
put through on some constructions. Although bag trade 
support was lacking, other industrial users were taking 
moderate quantities, and converters were covering spot 
needs. 

Moderate sales of several types of rayon or rayon 


' mixed goods were reported, and premiums for quick :ship- 


ments continued to narrow down. There were still some 
types of goods in healthy demand which were not avail- 
able for anything like nearby shipment, and in a number 
of instances buyers showed interest only in prices from 
1 cent to as much as 4 cents a yard under lowest market 
quotations. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s_____ 3% 
Gray goods, 29-in., 80x80s 5H 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s __ 5%- 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3. -yard _ 6 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5 
Brown sheetings, standard 6 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 
Dress ginghams 10%-13 
114 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & -CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The lack of demand has a softening Last Longer, Make Stronger 
nf wee Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
On yarn Prices CUrINg Weck. FICES SPINNING RING. The: greatest 
irregular but did not decline as much in proportion as improvement entering the spinning 
cotton. During the quiet period, as far as new business room since the advent of the HIGH 
is concerned, shipments of yarn continue very heavy. | | 5P@@P SPINDLE. 


Spinners take this as an indication that yarns are going 
into consumption steadily. Some mills continue busy on 
past orders to take new business for prompt shipment. 


New business done in October was a good deal smaller 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, 
than that done in the two preceding months, contrary to en ee Reg. U. 8. 2B. O. 
normal business which usually shows October as one of 
the best months of the year. At the same time October = en 
was the best month in several years in billing and ship- | | 
Machines for 
During the period since the fall buying was at its peak, Cutting 
sale yarn, spinners gradually increased their production, Lacing 
which is now understood to be at a higher average rate 
than a year or two ago, but still the production at the Repeating 
yarn mills remains below their average weekly rate of Jacquard Cards 


shipments. Unfilled bookings of the spinners, therefore, 
will enter November at a materially larger total than was Hose Looms for 


the case at this time last year. In addition to this, local Weaving Fire Hose and similar 
dealers claim, customers’ actual requirements will make seamless fabric 


necessary a large volume of new buying next month. » 


Improved sentiment among consumers of yarn was JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


largely credited with being responsible for the active : : 
markets of August and early September. Sentiment has PATERSON, Sint des NEW JERSEY 


since then been improving steadily among Southern yarn 
mills. 


Demand for deliveries of carded knitting numbers has \ hi 
been the life of the local market. There are some fair 1Sit as ington 
size orders floating around, but offers are too low to 

interest any spinner not seriously in need of business, and h 
| when yarns for spot delivery are under negotiation, buy- i 1S Jy ear 
4 ers usually battle for quantity minimum prices. In the : 
. circumstances, therefore, elements. in the trade are con- 


tent to have prices remain at the present level, so long as Geor ge \ ashington 
cotton undergoes no change of moment. Bi Cc ent ennial 


Royle Repeater 


408 ex. Reduced fares 
20s 5 a uc arns, 3, an -Ply 
S th R lw: y Sy t 
18%al9 13%4a Ou ern al a S em 
Southern Chain 16s 7 
20s 16 al6Yy 
8 ..-----~--- and. 4-ply _.. a... 
16s —_qolored Do. You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
20s ----- == and 4-ply __. 12%a__ 
40s ex. 26 2a. 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 11%a 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 2 3 and 4-ply__.l1\%a e our an 
30s. 2-ply 18 a Through A 
17%al8 Rs | 13 a 
assifie 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14s 14%ald 
8s . + 16s 15 albi4 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. FP. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin. Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
York City, Sou. Rep. ‘American Aniline Products, Draper, Jr. 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave. New York 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
New York City, Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- Sou. Reps.:.F. H. Coker, Dist. — Mer., 611 
lis, N. C. ' Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; F. Hubach, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bia. ‘Chattanooga, 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. Tenn. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. , Wilming- 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.,; 711 Wood- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First “at.” Charlotte, 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Sou. Reps. : WwW. L. N. C., John L.. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
L.. Cobb. Greenville, S. C. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
N. C., R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; =~ > N. C. 
2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, rex.; ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C. Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devi 
INC.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. p extile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ASHWORTH BROS., ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 


Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 care 
Central Ave:, S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- are Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


rs ; EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
tile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- sie a ae George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 otte, N. C, 


Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 836 FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. delphia Office. 

BARBER- COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Hl. a ot- FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St.. Boston, 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. Mase, Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Wathes’ dalene, 
Spencer, Mer. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter-Southern Life 


Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
tion, S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
Mner. principal Southern. cities. 

_ BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box _ . Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 5St., B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 


Spartanburg, 5. C. a Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
N O0., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. ou. 
en, Griffin, Ga.; Gas 
8. A. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
leton. Dallas. Tex. New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 5S. 
porno & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence st., PIV4-. Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 
BROWN 
W. Pyle. Char- GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin y Bales & Warehouses: Atlunta, Ge. .E. 
: inn ist gr.; Charleston, W. Va L. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. aiston, Mgr., Charlotte, N.C. E. P. oles. 


B., Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City Tex., E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. gy na ; Houston, 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. 0. Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. McKin- 
ge Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., ‘Charlotte, ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; 
C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. A. B. Cox, Louisville, Ky.. 
; yrick, gr.; emphis enn., G. O. Mc- 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New Farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, B06. Box. 701, te New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Rich- 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. mon Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops; Atlanta, Ga., 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Wj Selb 
Webb, Trea . Jd. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex... W. F. Kaston. 
CHARLO 4 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, Mgr. GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- pring 
Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, an g. 1arlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte Office GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 


Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
CIBA CO., INC,, Greenwich and Morton St., ; e, 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Sit ogg - gd Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 

St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C, 0 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- pup, Akron, Ohio. Sou. 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 207 Ee Ith St.. “ 


Charlotte, N 
‘anta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- N. Myrtle Ave... Jacksonville. sc yey 
lotte, N. C. 713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. String- 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products M. Champion. 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
venient points. ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 8 Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; S. B. Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 


E. 


Alexander, Mer. W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., ‘‘c"’ an 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : Dennis J. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. , 


. . : fork City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark Box 274 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Sparts 
Reps.: E. B, Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. a3 Spartanburg, S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 


Spartanburg, S. C.; W. G. Shull. Box 923. Gr 

Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. Va. Dallas Tex. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. ©, HERMAS } MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 

A. M. Guillet, Mgr. Rep. :Cardlina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norforlk, Va, lotte, N. OC. 
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HOUGHTON & C©O., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn, : H 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. FP: Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth st.. 8. W.., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 

HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston 


aa Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou, Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., ‘Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
©. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Her, P. O: Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN ‘RUBBER MFG. .DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden,  Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.;: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkiey Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—-Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus. . 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DetTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Gralft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina -Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmingten Irot® Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Sammers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. ‘ad. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C,; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 


’ EB. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro, 


E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R:. I. Sou. Oflce and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co.,, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave.., Charlotte. N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N..C., Spartanburg, 8S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y¥. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mger., Atlanta, Ga.;. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J 
Canny, Greensboro. N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond. Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard. Div. Mgr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix. Dallas, Tex.; C .A. Ornsby 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
3B. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 


. Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, Oki h 
Okla.; G. L. Pischer, &t. Louis, Mo. 


i 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


PLATT’S cone CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. nts F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N. Sou. — Ww. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner B dg.. Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and . : 
arolina Specialty Co., N. Hamner & 
irby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann ‘Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 


C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 


Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Bou. 
Offices: Atlanta, a, John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SEYDEL- ouueuan CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
a Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Ree Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou... Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami! 
and Jacksonville, Fla 

SONOCO PRODUCTS Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER co., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 


Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- . 


ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: Oo. Cc. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston wide” 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 — St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. ‘Wm P. Vau ghan. 
Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Ca., Greenville, 8. 

an Hdw. Co., Anderson, ©.; Fulton seni’ 
hong Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. ©.:; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C., 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer..,; 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 


N. H. 
‘VISCOSE Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
H. Wick Rose, 


WHITIN WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 


Sou. Offices: Whitin Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. ton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. P. Thomas, 


M. 
Charlotte Office: ZS Wingo and G. M. Powell 
Atlanta Office. 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Sou. Rep.: am Durham, 2029 East 
Pifth Charlotte, N. 


Develop New Methods 
For Analysis of Silks 


Washington.—Development of the 
Bureau of Standards of a more accu- 
rate and convenient method for the 
analysis of weighted silk was an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

By the method devised at the bu- 
reau, weighing and finishing mate- 
rials are removed by repeated extrac- 
tions first with hot water, then with 
a 2 per cent solution of sodium car- 
bonate and finally with a solution 
containing 2 per cent of hydrochloric 
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and 2 per cent of hydrofluoric acids. 
Results of analyses of samples of 
known composition indicate that this 
method is correct to within 1 per cent 
of. the weight of the dried finished 
material, and results obtained by in- 
experienced analysis, working in dif- 
ferent laboratories, are declared to 
have béen in good agreement when 
samples of the same silk were ana- 
lyzed. 


Unfilled Yarn Orders 
In September Were 
Most in Two Years 


September in the sales cotton yarn 
market showed unfilled orders at the 


close totalled 35,108,000 pounds, : 


while. production amounted to 10,- 
136,000 pounds and stocks at end of 
month were 10,315,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. This compared with Septem- 


ber figures on unfilled orders of 29,-. 


819,000 pounds, production of 10,- 
858,000 pounds and. stocks of 10,- 
315 000 pounds. 

During other previous months the 
statistical position of this market was 
as (000 omitted) : 


Unfilled Pro- 


1931— orders duction Stocks 
October _ 32,943 14,703 9,461 
November 32,519 11,574 9,832 
December 31,506 9,319 10,861 

1932— 

January 34,791 . 11,518 11,350 
February _.. 32,030. 9,411 12,009 
- March 8.646 12,436 
May 26,756 6,433 12,554 
August $3,881. 7.191 11,188 


Ginnings To October 1 
Lower in Grade 


Washington, Oct. 28. — Cotton 
ginned to October 1 was lower in 
grade and somewhat different in sta 
ple from that ginned to the same 
date last season, according to the first 
regular grade and staple report of the 
Department of Agriculture, issued to- 
day. 

The department also issued today 
its recently inaugurated weekly grade 
and staple report, based on samples 
from representative gins classed dur- 
ing the week of October 17. 

According to the bureau of the 
census, 4,835,904 bales of cotton had 
been ginned prior to October. All of 
this was American upland, with the 
exception of 1,108 bales of American- 
Egyptian. Of the American upland 
cotton, 43 per cent in white strict 
middling and better, compared with 
61 per cent for the same period last 
year, the department reported today. 
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Almost 9 per cent is white strict low 
middling and lower, compared with 
5 per cent ginned during the same 
period last year, and 7 per cent is 
spotted or yellow tinged; compared 
with 4 per cent last year. 


National Cotton Week 


The week of May 15 to 20, 1933, 
has been designated for the third 
annual observance of National Cot- 
ton Week, it was announced by 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. This date 
was selected after expressions from a 
number of representative retailers in 
various parts of the country, that 
the middle of May had proved to be 
not alone well-timed for the event, 
but also offered no end-of-month in- 
ventory complications. 

Success of previous observances 
has won an established place on the 
trade calendar for National Cotton 
Week as a definite factor in stimu-- 
lating Spring and Summer business. 
More than 25,000 department stores 
and other retail establishments par- 
ticipated in the 1932 observance and 
merchants reported that the impetus 
gained therefrom continued to be 
reflected in the sales volume of cot- 
ton goods departments throughout 
the summer season. 


Train Travel Bargain 
Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 


Saturday, November 5, 1932 


Round Trip Fares From 
Charlotte to: 


New York, N. Y. $9.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8.50 
Wilmington, Del. 7.00 
Baltimore, Md. 6.00 
Washington, D. C. 5.00 


Tickets on sale November 5th. Good 
on all regular trains (except Crescent 
Limited Nos. 37 and 38). Final limit 
to Washington and Baltimore Nov. 7th, 
other destinations Nov. 8th, 1932. 


Tickets good in Pullman sleeping cars 
to Washington, D. C., only upon pay- 
ment of Pullman charges. Good in 
coaches beyond Washington. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 
to Washington, D. C. 


Excellent service. 


coaches. 


High-class day 


For information and Pullman reserva- 
tions call on Ticket Agents or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
Mer.. Sou. Reps.: B. F Barnes. Jr... Atlanta Office: 
| 
! 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


MARION, N. C. 


Marion Merc. Co.——E. Marton STAGes SECOND 
COMMUNITY FAIR 


East Marion community building presented a scene of 
triumphant achievement Tuesday evening when the doors 
were thrown open and around twelve hundred people 
thronged the building with free tickets to the second 
community fair. 

Hidden away in a broadcasting studio upstairs, a choir 
of small girls had the thrill of their lives, when they 
sang the Old North State before the radio microphone, 
the song coming to the crowded auditorium through a 
loud speaker. 

An address was then delivered by S. L. Copeland, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Marion Manufacturing Company. 
From then on through the week a carnival spirit prevail- 
ed, accompanied by all “frills,” balloons, whistles and 
horns. | 

It takes time, thought and hard work to engineer a 
community fair, but it is all well worth while, especially 
when so much interest is manifested by the employees. 


Prizes GIVEN BY BUSINESS FIRMS. 


On finding that so many prizes were to be given one 
naturally began to wonder how it was possible to give 
such a marvelous show free. We found out that it was 
due to the generosity of Marion’s business leaders, who 
had contributed handsomely from their various supplies. 
Sheriff Adkins contributed $5.00 cash, so did the Coca- 
Cola Co. 

Mr. Vernon T. Eckerd, of the. Belk-Broom Store, con- 
tributed handsomely, and also gave splendid personal aid 
in promoting the affair. In spite of a terrible rain Wed- 
nesday night, he was there to add to the pleasure of the 
occasion, for it was easy to see that he is a prime favor- 
ite. .He insisted that “Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt Becky” 
pay a visit to his store, which we did. It was a joy to 
see so many Carolina-made goods on display. Mr. Eck- 
erd gave us a beautiful picture as a souvenir. He is a 
young man of pleasing —— and a great asset to 
the Belk-Broom store. | 


Mitt DEPARTMENTS HAVE BooTHs 


Each department in the mill had a separate booth. The 
churches, Methodist and Baptist, each a booth; the 
school, Boy Scouts, and the ladies of East Marion, also. 
The machine shop won first, and spinning room second, 
in the department exhibits. 

Garden vegetables, flowers, canned goods, lovely cake, 
pies, bread, etc., old relics, pottery made by seventh 
grade school girls; a collection of 38 kinds of wood by 
Joe Gallaird, and Joe Finley, in seventh grade was an 
interesting study; art, sewing, embroidery, knit and 
crochet bedspreads, lovely scarfs, centerpieces, etc., and 
especially the beautiful work done in embroidery by G. 
C. Hall, a loom fixer, attracted much attention... Mrs. 
Lillie Hall, his mother, and her family have been here 22 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Stiles had the finest baby on ex- 
hibit—five months old, and 25 pounds of jolly, laughing 
imnocence. 
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‘Aunt Becky.’ 


R. B. Chalk and Carl Lowery staged an interesting 
game of checkers. The board was in the center of the 
auditorium floor, with boys on one side and girls on the 
other, standing on the numbered squares and moving as 
directed throughout the game. Mr. Chalk had the girls 
and Mr. Lowery the boys—and the boys won. We had 
never seen anything like that before. 

Mr. Chalk is a great lover of children, and having no 
one but himself to support, the kiddies of E. Marion are 
constant recipients of his generosity. 

Superintendent Hurit gave us a large Kershaw squash 
to bring home with us, and Mr. Bradley, the weave room 
overseer, promised us some seed from the largest pump- 
kin we ever saw. 


As Wr REMEMBER THEM 


Among the most interesting exhibits was that of cotton 
dress goods made up in various styles. Here again, Mr. 
Eckerd of Belk-Broom store helped to score a success in 
the display of ready-made cotton dresses and ensembles— 
just the kind of goods that are made at E. Marion and 
converted into prints. 

However, a little two-piece dress in the unfinished 
product—just as it came from the loom and fashioned 
into a garment by Mrs. W. J. Tony, was one of the pret- 
tiest we saw down stairs. Upstairs, another dress in the 
unfinished material, trimmed in pearl buttons, and made 
by Mrs. D. M. Stepp, was very attractive. 

Mr. Thornburg, a man with a hobby for clocks, had a 
dozen on exhibit, some old and valuable as relics. It was 
truly an interesting collection. 

C. C. Whittaker, manager of the baseball team, says 
they played 24 games, lost one and tied one. He and 
Jimmie Lawrence, field captain, are already making plans 
for next season. 


Mr. J. L. Gourley, secretary of the Community build- 
ing, his charming wife, and Mr. S. H. Pennington have 
our sincere thanks for an invitation to the fair, but it 
was our good friend, Mr. Snoddy, who made them think 
of us. 


GREAT FALLS, S. C. 


REpuBLIcC Cotton or IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FINE PEOPLE. 


It had been years since “Aunt Becky” had visited 
Great Falls, but she was not forgotten. W. J. Erwin, 
assistant to the president and superintendent of Mills No. 


1 and No. 2, gave me a cordial welcome and told me to | 


make myself at home. I did not know until he told me, 
that Mr. Erwin was the same young man who so cour- 
teously escorted me over the mill at Lynchburg, Va., sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Erwin possesses a pleasing personal- 
ity that has no doubt been a great factor in boosting him 
up the ladder of success. 

Owing to lack of space, we can’t do justice to Great 
Falls in this little sketch, but do wish to thank the nice 
overseers who were so courteous. 

W. E. Campbell, overseer carding in No. 1, was ex- 
ceptionally nice. His parents used to entertain me in 
their home at American Spinning Mills, Greenville. Both 


) 

| 

| 

f 

} 

¥ 

| 
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have passed away. B. P. Howe, overseer spinning No. 1, 
and V. W. Brannon, overseer weaving No. 1, have my 
sincere thanks for courtesies extended. 

In No. 2: R. L. Howe, overseer carding, J. G. Dun- 
can, overseer spinning, C. T. Gibson, overseer both cloth 
rooms, all seemed like home folks, and made my visit to 
their departments very pleasant to remember. 

At No. 3: M. D. Haney is the splendid superintend- 
ent—a credit to his position. 

W. W. Crenshaw is overseer carding and spinning; E. 
C. Williams, overseer weaving: R. E. Brasil, overseer silk 
room; J. B. Cornwell, designer; L. L. Campbell, time- 
keeper; F. C. Harris, overseer cloth room; Max Mc- 
Keown, second hand in cloth room; D. C. Rowe, supply 
clerk; E. L. Day, master mechanic. 

Such a fine bunch of leaders they are—all so in love 
with their work, and so filled with civic pride, it is a joy 
to visit them. 

We met an old-time friend here who doesn’t get old— 
Mr. Campbell, father of the gentlemanly young time- 
keeper—who used to be at Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. 

Great Falls was the first place in South Carolina, I 
think, to install sewerage in village homes. If this is 
wrong, will some one correct me? Here’s hoping it won't 
be so long till I visit this nice town again. 

We were sorry to learn that G. O. (Glen) Howe, card 
grinder in No. 2, had fed part of the middle finger of his 
right hand, to a card, October 3rd. 


PENDLETON, C. 


Gossett Mitts (PENDLETON PLANT) 


I never in my life saw such fine co-operation as was 
given me by the fine set of overseers in this plant owned 
by the Gossett interests of Anderson, $. C. Makes one 
feel good to go there, and if every cotton mill that we 
visit would do as those good folks have done, the Textile 
Bulletin would be in every overseer’s home in the entire 
South. 

Mr. Wood, the jovial superintendent, is a man of. very 
finest quality, and is well-loved by every one who works 
for him and have his courtesy as well as that of J. C. 
Moore, spinner, and G. C. Barrett, carder. I got 90 
per cent of overseers and second hands. : 

The line-up is: T. H. Wood, superintendent; J. C. 
Moore, spinner; G. C. Barrett, carder; J. A. Bryant, 
master mechanic; F. H. Wheeler and W. H. Foster, 
grinders; G. J. Adams and J. V. Moore, second hands 
in spinning, and W. W. Richie, second in twisting and 
spooling. | 


SLATER, S. C. 


SLATER Co. 


To give a complete description of this beautiful mill 
and village as well as the surrounding scenery would take 
an entire two pages. 

Slater Manufacturing Company was founded by the 
late Samuel Slater, who came to America and established 
the first mill in 1790. A tablet (dedicating this plant to 
his memory) graces a prominent place on the mill office 
building and on the main entrance to the mill. 

Our good friend, J. R. Wood, overseer carding, spinning 
and silk mill, has turned “golf bug.” “J. R.” has been 
playing on a tournament, but they tell me he was elimi- 
nated by a close margin. The mill company maintains a 
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six-hole golf course, and when Slater Mill isn’t running 
you can in all probability find “J. R.” “shooting golf.” 
Says he is going to send us some golf news soon. C. L. 
Poole, second in carding, won second prize. 

Every house in Slater village must have recently taken 
on a coat of new paint, ’cause I didn’t find one that 
looked old. The pretty school building has an enrollment 
of 400: pupils. : 

The line-up is as follows: . Vice-president and general 
manager, W. F. Taylor; J. R. Wood, carder, spinner, 
and silk mill overseer; C. L. Poole, second in carding; . 
Albert Sagan, cloth room; J. C. Clark, weaver; J. L. 
Starnes, master mechanic; A. M. McMakin, second card- 
ing; “Shorty” McPherson, second spinning; Jas. Faulk- 
ner, second card room; H. B. Taylor, assistant master 
mechanic. 


CLINTON, S. 


Lypia Cotton Batrey BROTHERS 


.C. M. Bailey, president and treasurer, is among the 
princes of industry. We could wish nothing better for 


a student of textiles than that he might be trained by 


Mr. Bailey in those qualities of demeanor that are so ad- 
mirable. Mr. Bailey is always genteel, courtly, obliging 
and gracious—not only to visitors but to his employees. 

L. W. Davis is superintendent, and has been on the 
job for several years. We have a host of friends at Lydia 
who read the Southern Textile Bulletin. | 
 W. Jj. Bailey, an elder brother of our friend at Lydia, 
is president and treasurer of Clinton Cotton Mill, and 
also president of the only really successful bank in Clin- 
ton, where he has served the people around 47 years if 
we remember correctly. 

These’ brothers recently took their first airplane ride— 
a round trip to New York—and thoroughly enjoyed it. 

No citizens of Clinton have meant more to the town 
than these two brothers. On a foundation of honor and 
integrity, unshaken by the winds of adversity, they stand 
out in bold relief ,substantial and splendid in achieve- 
ment. They have built a monument for themselves in 
the hearts of the people. 


LIBERTY, S. C. 


EASLEY Cotton Mitts Nos. 2 anp 3 


These mills have just recently began full time opera- 
tions, and we found the overseers in No, 3 mill busy get- 
ting more looms running for night work. Did not do 
much good on this visit but we’re going back later on 
and stay longer. 

Overseers in No. 2 are: T. M. Owens, cloth room; 
P, A. Kay, weaver; W. E. Smith, spinner; Ben Mulligan, 
carder, and J. E. Kesler, master mechanic. 

In No. 3 Mill: G. D. Smith is cloth room overseer: 
D. J. Crowe, weaver; F. A. Gossett, spinner; Geo. Rut- 
ledge, carder; and W. M. Roberson, master mechanic. A. 


F. Hedgepath is superintendent of both Nos. 2 and 3 
Mills. 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Wartick Mrs. Co. 


Warlick Mfg. Co. is operating full time with John H. 
Cilley, Jr., as superintendent and E. S. Clark, overseer 
weaving. Dress goods are made here. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wants Good | 
Machinery Account 


Reliable sales organization in South 
will consider agency for machinery or 
equipment account which does not 
conftict with present lines. Commission 
basis with moderate drawing account. 
Wide personal acquaintanceship with 
mill officials and operating executives. 
Address M. F. H., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
stenographer, 
there is a future. 


Position as bookkeeper, 
or shipping clerk where 
Young man 21 years 
of age, business school education, a 
knowledge of cotton mill work. A-1 
references. B E W, care Southern Tex- 
tile: Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Mill Supply Accounts 


Young man well known among the textile 
mills desires several good, mill supply ac- 


— 


counts. Would like to hear from any 
VY-Belt, Fibre Specialties, Heddles and 
Drop Wire manufacturers or any firms 


not having Southern representation that 
would like to have some one handle their 
accounts. Address W. F 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as carder or card 
room overseer by young Southern man 
with 16 years’ experience in card room. 
Will furnish A-1 references. Answer 
W. W., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


6—Foster No. 30 Cone Winders. 
40—Saco-Lowell Cards, 1915. 
Ii—Universal No, 90 Quiller. 
2—Whitin Long Chain Quillers. 
i—Saco-Lowell No. 4 Bale Breaker. 
Lot flat Steel Heddles. 


| HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


J:, eare South- 


NOTICE 


Textile Mills desiring to save on their 
purchases of mill supplies and willing to 
let a purchasing department do the buy- 
ing for them for a small fee per month, 
thus saving the mills a lot in several 
ways, by centralizing the bulk of your 
buying, please address N. L. M., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN mill man available—practi- 
cal mill experience along with produc- 
tion and cost reports. Experienced un- 
der Northern and Southern superin- 
tendents.. Textile graduate. Will con- 
sider only where management is anx- 
ious for better running work and pro- 


‘duction. M. €., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 
Cotton Goods 


Trading Slow 


“This has been another quiet and 
uneventful week and indications are 
that we have not very much to look 
forward to next week unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens. Buyers 
seem to have agreed among them- 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads © 
Statements 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
LETTERHEADS 

| 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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selves not to buy anything that is 
not actually needed until after elec- 
tion, and yet some of the prices 
which are quoted today should stim- 
ulate large rpurchases. This is par- 
ticularly true of grey goods, including 
print cloths and most constructions 
of sheetings. 


“Colored goods made a good show- 
ing for the week, the demand coming 
from both the jobbing and the cut- 
ting trades. Mills generally are still 
in a very favorable position and are 
consequently not pressing for the 
sale of their merchandise. During. 
the week we have had reports from 
important jobbers in different locali- 
ties to the effect that, while business 
has slowed down on domestics, they 
look for a fair business after elec- 
tion. 


“Notwithstanding this slowing 
down, which started late in Septem- 
ber, favorable factors continue to 
appear such as the increased car 
loadings for the last few weeks, the 
continued flow of gold into this coun- 
try plus the decline of money in cir- 
culation, the further increase in ex- 
cess reserves, and the somewhat bet- 
ter condition in unemployment. 


“We believe that as soon as the 
election is settled business will im- 
prove, as purchases now being with- 
held will begin to come from various 
sections of the country.”—Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Co. 


Cotton Dresses In 
National Museum 


A new collection of representative 
cotton dress goods, renewed each sea- 
son by the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York City, has just been install- 
ed in the U. S. National Museum 
in Washington to display the new 
Fall fabric fashions. 

The exhibit of cotton materials at- 
tractively draped in glass show-cases, 
is on the same floor with the famous 
“Spirit of St. Louis” in which Lind- 
bergh crossed the Atlantic, and in- 
cludes 38 individual groups illustrat- 
ing American skill in the production 


-and styling of cottons for women’s 


wear. 

The cotton fabrics shown include 
prints, percales, varied meshes, 
crepes, laces, velveteens, corduroys, 
suitings, broadcloth, pongee, gingham 
plaids and checks, and representative 
novelty effects. 

A check on the attendance, which 


' is accurately registered by automatic 


machine counters, reveals that as 
many as 8,000 visitors have inspected 
the cotton display in a single day 
during the past year. 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 
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The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio : = 


Seydel-Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


A Good thing 


to 
Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 
in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


_ Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P. S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-=- the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. 


2. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe oo cuts and scratches and 
speed up baling operations. 

3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 


save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and _ tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: __ Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., 5. W. Atlanta, Ga. P. 0. Box 424 Charlotte, N.C, 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches,generallyunreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Your Firm’s Name, Trade 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


EMERY FILLETING 


"Needs 20 "Damping 


‘The New Flexible” 


Stocks in il mst The Standard 
Boston, Mass. | Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 

LiTy 


GUARANTEES QUA 
HE ONLY QUALITY we MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 


Principal Supply 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


250 Devonshire St.. Boston. Mass.. U. S. A. 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 

MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company. 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 3 
“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 


dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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